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SECOND PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE AMERI- 
CAN EXCAVATIONS AT SARDES IN ASIA MINOR 



[Plates X-XI] 



The second campaign of the American excavations at Sardes 
opened early in February, and was continued until near the 
end of June, 1911, under the same general direction as last 
year, with Mr. William H. Buckler as assistant director, in 
charge of the inscriptions and of the excavation of tombs. Mr. 
Charles N. Read, C.E., assistant engineer during the first 
season, held the post of engineer in chief, and Mr. Harold W. 
Bell again had supervision of the pottery and the catalogue ; 
while Mr. Edward R. Stoever, C.E., acted as assistant engi- 
neer, with Mr. William R. Berry as the third member of the 
engineering party. 

Work upon the excavation of the temple was somewhat im- 
peded, during the first ten days, by unusually heavy falls of 
snow and by cold of extreme severity for the locality ; but the 
tombs, in the mountain side across the Pactolus, offered a more 
protected spot and a less exposed form of work, so that the 
excavation of them was begun without delay, and all efforts 
were concentrated there until digging at the temple site was 
resumed on February 16. It may be recalled that the exca- 
vations of the first season were begun at the river bank, and 
were carried eastward toward the two standing columns, con- 
siderably over 100 metres distant, which mark the far end of 
the great temple. The lowest possible level, that is, the hard- 
pan just above the river, upon which the digging was com- 
menced, was soon abandoned for a level of pavement, over a 
metre higher, upon which an ancient building and a row of 
stelae bases were cleared. This level, number two, tentatively 
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called the Lydian level, was in its turn abandoned soon after 
the foundations of the temple were reached, though excava- 
tions were still carried on, at a few points, around the marble 
foundations of the temple, in search of remains of an older 
structure. The greater part of the digging, however, was done 
above the temple platform until the end of the season. The 
width of the excavation, being only fifty metres, did not em- 
brace the entire width of the building; but the close of the 
first campaign saw a little less than a third of the temple un- 
earthed, including the foundation piers of six of the eight 
columns at the west end, two of the inner row at the same end, 
and seven on the south flank, besides the whole of the opistho- 
domos, with the piers of its two interior columns, and a part of 
its north wall w^hich stands over two metres high above the 
floor level and bears a long Greek inscription. 

The chief aim of the season just closed was the complete 
excavation of the temple, but work to this end was attended, 
from the first, by difficulties far greater than any which were 
encountered last year; for the reason that, with every metre's 
advance, the accumulation of soil above the ruin became higher 
until a height approximating ten metres was reached, and be- 
cause the masses of fallen building stones and architectural 
details which came to light as the work progressed were far 
greater and much more unwieldy than those which were found 
last year. It is quite certain that we should have been greatly 
crippled in the prosecution of the work if we had been limited 
to last year's equipment of railway facilities and lifting appa- 
ratus ; but, fortunately, the railway had been augmented by 
the purchase of more wagons and a locomotive engine, and 
a powerful crane had been substituted for the simple lever 
jacks of the earlier season. The work progressed well, with a 
force of about -an hundred laborers, during the difficult process 
of fetching the new equipment from the line of the Smyrna- 
Cassaba railway ; but no serious obstacles appeared before its 
arrival at the excavations, which occurred in good time to pre- 
vent delay on the work ; from that time excellent progress was 
made, week by week, until the end of the season. The cutting 
back of the ever heightening east face of the excavation was 
continued without interruption, with a double force of laborers. 
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and the north and south faces were cut away so that the width 
of the excavation should embrace both flanks of the temple, 
with sufficient space on either side for the accommodation of 




three lines of railway, one for each of the three levels upon 
which it was necessary to work owing to the increasing height 
of the east face. The lowest lines, one on either side, were 
continued on the old level number two, and were used com- 
paratively little except for the widening on either side of the 
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so-called Lydian building; but the finds on this lowest level 
were the most encouraging for the future, includmg, as they 
did, a stele with a long Lydian inscription upon it, practically 
in situ^ as it had fallen forward at a time when the soil about it 
had risen to the top of its base, which was about a metre high. 
Two of the other four lines of railway were laid upon the level 
of the temple platform, and the remaining two from one to two 
metres higher, so that the uppermost lines had to carry off 




Figure 2. — Fluted Columns of the Temple of Artemis. 

from three to seven metres of accumulated soil. One may say 
that the greater part of the work of the season was devoted to 
the removal of from three to ten metres of top soil, the upper 
two to seven metres of which consisted of earth and sand 
washed down from the acropolis, and contained nothing of 
archaeological value. But the area of the excavation was 
greatly increased over that of last year, as one may see by com- 
paring the photographs presented herewith (Plate X ; Fig. 
1) witli the photograph published in last year's report (cf. 
A.J.A. XIV, 1910, p. 402). 
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From time to time the upper parts of walls and columns, 
which were standing during the Middle Ages, have fallen, and 
have been buried in later accumulations of earth washed down 
from the mountain. These details, some of them weighing 
many tons, are now found suspended, as it were, in loose earth 
high above the solid level of the temple platform, and constitute 
the chief obstacles and dangers in excavating. At the end of 
the campaign the cella had been cleared out, and all the space 




Figure 3. — Easter^t Part of Excavations; Walls, Columns, etc. 

occupied by the twenty columns on the south side had been 
excavated ; two of the columns preserve half of their original 
height. The space for eighteen columns on the north side was 
laid bare. One of the two complete columns at the east end 
was exposed to its base (Plate XI) ; and four columns of the 
inner row at this end, standing to half their original height, were 
brought to light, together with two highly finished fluted columns 
with carved bases, almost half their original height, which flank 
the entrance (Fig. 2). There remain now to be excavated only 
the six northernmost columns of the eastern portico, one of which 
is complete, and the remainder of which are standing to almost 
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half, or half, their original height. There will thus be at least 
thirteen columns preserving seven to nine metres of height, in 
addition to the two complete columns which are about eighteen 
metres high, all grouped about the eastern end of the temple. 
The south wall of the cella and the southeast anta are preserved 
to a height of from four to six metres (Fig. 3), and the jambs 
of the eastern portal stand about four metres high ; so that this 
end of the temple is beginning to present a very imposing 
appearance. 

Practically all of this work has been carried on above the 
platform level ; the next task will be to excavate to the level at 
the foot of the temple steps, which will add two metres to the 
depth of the excavation, and then to dig some two metres 
deeper still, whenever possible, to the Lydian level, which, with 
the increase of height to the eastward, will give a depth of 
about fifteen metres at a point twenty metres east of the temple. 

The progress of the work disclosed the fact, suspected last 
year, that the entire cella had been converted into a cistern, 
probably at a time when the walls were already partly buried. 
The whole interior had been dug out, and the bottom filled 
with concrete covered with a layer of opus signinum. The con- 
crete in the opisthodomos had been laid upon the floor level and 
was almost two metres deep. The floor of the long cultus 
chamber was over a metre higher than that of the opisthodomos, 
and, to make the bottom of the reservoir all on one level, and 
to give an ample thickness of concrete below it, the dividing 
wall was destroyed to its foundations, the pavement was torn 
up, and the upper courses of the foundations of the interior 
columns were removed (Fig. 4). Nevertheless not all traces 
of the original plan of the interior were destroyed ; for it is 
still plainly to be seen that the floor of the cultus chamber was 
considerably higher than that of the pteroma and the treasury, 
which were on one level; that there were two interior columns 
in the treasury, and ten, in two rows, in the cultus chamber; for 
the marble foundations of all these columns still exist. It is 
further evident that a thin curtain wall was carried across the 
cultus chamber, two bays east of the thick wall between the 
cultus chamber and the treasury. Directly east of this curtain 
wall was found a solid square foundation, filling the entire space 
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of one bay between the two rows of interior columns, and con- 
sisting of two thick courses of purple sandstone blocks, well 
fitted together and often clamped with iron. The material is 
the same as that employed in the so-called Lydian building ; the 
position corresponds to that of the " basis " found by Hogarth 
in the temple at Ephesus. It probably belonged to an older 
temple. The steps which were excavated last season within 
the western porch at its north side were completely excavated 




Figure 4. — View inside the Cella, looking Eastward. 



this year, and were found to be a flight of seven, the top step of 
which was set on the line of the cella wall, beginning at the 
northwest anta and extending westward to the outside of the 
inner row of columns. The exact disposition of these steps at 
their extreme west end cannot be determined until the east end 
of the temple, where corresponding details are undoubtedly in 
a better state of preservation, has been excavated. It should 
be possible in time to draw a complete and exact ground plan of 
the temple without recourse to conjecture. 
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The architectural details discovered in the excavations are of 
the highest interest and of great beauty, and corroborate other 
evidence to show that the temple was built at the best period 
of the Ionic style, — the beginning of the fourth century. The 
Ionic order was employed on three different scales, one for the 
exterior order, one for the columns of the treasury, and a third 
for the interior of the cella proper. The details further sug- 
gest that the columns at the west end of the temple were all 
fluted, although it is known that those at the east end, with the 
exception of two between the antae, were not fluted, and were 
otherwise incomplete. The excavations of last year yielded no 
evidence that the temple was in use after the first century A.D., 
and thus supported the assumption that the temple was de- 
stroyed in the great earthquake of the year 17 A.D., and was 
not rebuilt. This year's digging has brought to light inscrip- 
tions and other evidence, which almost may be taken as proof 
that the temple was used in the second century A.D., and I am 
inclined to the belief that the unfinished condition of parts of 
the building is due to uncompleted restorations begun after the 
great earthquake; for the capitals of the two standing col- 
umns represent two different types (Plate XI) : one has the 
deeply cut, open egg-and-dart moulding common to capitals of 
the best Greek period; while the other has the shallow, closed 
egg-and-dart usually seen in Roman work. One capital ap- 
pears to be a Greek original, the other a Roman copy, and I 
think it not impossible that all the columns at the eastern end, 
wholly or partly ruined by the earthquake or by some other 
means, were taken down, and their shafts were rebuilt; but 
such of their capitals as had not been injured were replaced 
upon the new shafts. Some of the bases excavated this year 
are highly finished and others are only partly executed ; this 
fact, I think, points to the same conclusion. All the capitals 
found during this season are of the beautiful early type, and 
are exquisitely finished ; two of them are almost intact. One 
huge torus, belonging to a column base, carved with small 
leaves in a sort of scale pattern, and fragments of other, and 
differently carved, torus bases were found this year, not in situ; 
and the two fluted columns referred to above as standing to 
half their original height, between the eastern antae (Fig. 3), 
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have bases of the Asiatic type, with carved torus moulding and 
delicately executed scotia, elevated on pedestals about two 
metres high. The faces of these pedestals were left quite 
rough, though their joints are admirably true, and I have no 
doubt that they were to be sculptured, like the pedestals from 
Ephesus now in the British Museum. The architrave is ex- 
ceedingly high, with three bands and a deeply projecting, but 
uncarved, cymatium ; the entablature may have been what is 
called an architrave order, i.e. without a frieze. In any event, 
neither frieze nor cornice has yet been found. The outer faces 
of the jambs of the portal, those fragments of the lintel which 
have been found, and the two consoles that flanked the lintel 
are richly carved in the best Hellenic style ; and a complete 
restoration of this great doorway, seven metres wide, can be 
drawn accurately with all its beautiful details. 

It was not to be expected that statues or inscriptions would 
be found in any considerable numbers in these upper layers of 
top soil that we have been removing this year, or in the cella, 
which was thoroughly cleaned out when the reservoir was 
made. The small spaces excavated on lower levels have yielded 
almost all the inscriptions which were found this season, and 
the only fragments of statuary discovered were found either 
on these lower levels or in the concrete filling below the bottom 
of the reservoir. The Greek inscriptions were found upon 
statue bases, or upon stones which had been part of a wall, not 
temple wall, and which had been thrown near the outer steps 
of the temple. The only important fragments of statues dis- 
covered were two colossal male heads in a badly broken con- 
dition, though pieces of hair, of beard, and of drapery, all in 
good style, promise better things as excavation on the lower 
level progresses. Coins, chiefly of bronze, continue to come to 
light in considerable numbers, and still serve as guides to the 
age of different levels. They are, for the most part, Hellenistic, 
late Roman, and Byzantine ; for the dearth of Roman imperial 
coins earlier than Constantine's still continues. Silver tetra- 
drachms, to the number of fifty-four, were found in open 
vertical joints between the stones of the upper course of the 
sandstone "basis" in the middle of the cella and the marble 
foundation stones of one of the interior columns on the north 
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of it. The coins were, for the most part, unused, and in a 
perfect state of preservation ; they have the heads and super- 
scriptions of Alexander, Antigonus, Seleucus, Antiochus, Lysi- 
machus, Philetaerus, and Demetrius Poliorcetes. Copper coins 
of Hellenistic dates were found in other vertical joints between 
the upper courses of the ''basis" and the marble column foun- 
dations, and a silver coin of Croesus was discovered below the 
lower course of the sandstone "basis." A deep excavation 
below the "basis," carried on by means of trenches, over three 
metres in depth, failed to reveal any evidence of a temple 
deposit here ; layers of sand and gravel mixed with small frag- 
ments of very ancient pottery constituted the upper levels, and 
sand and gravel the lower, on the level of the river. It is an 
open question whether or not the coins mentioned above are to 
be considered as intentional deposits or as accidents. 

The excavation of tombs in the necropolis on the hillside 
across the river, facing the temple, was carried on throughout 
the season, under the supervision of Mr. Buckler. Over two 
hundred tomb chambers were opened, aggregating a possible 
average of six burials each. Great numbers of objects were 
found, of gold, of silver, and of bronze, together with great 
quantities of pottery; and some important deductions can be 
drawn from a general survey of the whole number of tombs 
excavated. It appears that all, or most, of the tombs were 
made at an early period, and were cleared out and re-used, from 
time to time, during several centuries. This is evident from 
an examination of the fragments of pottery which are found in 
the soil on the slope below the tombs. The tombs were cut 
out of the sloping hillside, in from three to six tiers, one above 
the other, and were reached by narrow roads running along 
each tier. The entrances to the tombs of the upper tiers are 
hardly concealed, while those to the lower tiers have been 
deeply buried by erosion. In the mass of debris which covers 
the entrances, and often on the floor of the entrances them- 
selves, one finds sherds of several different epochs, i.e. frag- 
ments of pottery distinctly resembling the pottery of the 
Mycenaean age, fragments of early black-figured and later 
red-figured ware, corresponding to pottery of the sixth, fifth 
and fourth centuries in Greece, and sherds that are even later. 
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In several tombs, large urns, filled with charred bones, were 
found, with inscriptions written upon them in ink, that cannot 
be dated earlier than the first century B.C. The masses of 
loose fragments on the slopes contain also broken masks of 
terra-cotta in archaic style, and in the style of the fourth 
century, together with broken terra-cotta figurines of at least 
two different epochs. 

Comparatively few of the tombs, I should judge, have been 
rifled in modern times, though most of them were cleared out 
for re-use at least once in their history, and many of them 
two or three times. Only a single tomb was found with the 
oldest form of pottery inside its chamber. This had escaped 
clearing out and a second use, for the reason that the floor of 
the tomb directly above it had collapsed and fallen into it at an 
early period, rendering it useless as a tomb, and crushing all of 
its pottery. But most of the fragments of the pottery were 
recovered, and, since they have been sorted, show that there 
were over fifty separate pieces, large and small, of widely differ- 
ent quality, in black, yellow, and red clay, and in a great 
variety of shapes. One large vase, ornamented in bands, and 
resembling Rhodian ware, bears animal figures well drawn in 
broad black outlines ; a smaller jug, of yellow clay, is adorned 
with concentric circles in brown, precisely like Mycenaean pots 
found in Greece, and there are numbers of vases representing 
the amphora, the crater, the skyphos, and the oenochoe in shape, 
covered with a thin black glaze, decorated with thin horizontal 
stripes of white and with neck ornaments of white dots. No 
objects of metal were found in this tomb. 

'Not one tomb containing unbroken or undisturbed pottery with 
the heavy black shining glaze, like some of the fragments found 
on the slopes, was discovered, nor one with black or red figured 
ware. Indeed, most of the unrifled tombs contained only un- 
glazed pottery, with occasional examples of small black glazed 
vases with painted decoration in white and yellow, or of yellow 
unglazed pots with delicate painted designs in black and brown, 
and a few specimens of moulded ware in various charming 
designs ; and little of the pottery is to be dated earlier than the 
fourth century B.C. It would seem that at the later period, in 
the first century B.C., let us say, when incineration was practiced, 
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and when large vases of charred bones were placed in the tombs, 
it was not deemed necessary to clean the tombs out completely ; 
for these cinerary urns have been found standing on couches 
strewn with bones of bodies that were not burnt, in tombs with 
pottery of an evidently earlier date, and, in the case of a tomb 
on one of the highest tiers, with cups of egg-shell thinness and 
a terra-cotta figurine, which are certainly earlier than the urns. 
In a number of instances sarcophagi of terra-cotta, usually 
broken, were found in tombs with other burials which had no 
coffins ; in three tombs stone sarcophagi were found, and in one 
a marble cist filled with ashes and charred bones. Two marble 
stelae were discovered in tomb chambers; these had been 
painted, but the color designs had disappeared. The form of 
the letters on these stelae, inscriptions written on certain vases, 
and coins found in a number of tombs, are all aids in dating the 
pottery and other objects in the tombs. 

Objects of metal are seldom found in tombs with good pot- 
tery, except in a few cases where these objects are bronze 
mirrors, which occur very commonly in tombs of many classes. 
A number of bronze pitchers, with swelling bodies, small necks, 
and high handles, were discovered in tombs where little else 
was found. Some of these vases were highly gilded, others 
have ornamented lips, and one has the head of a Silenus, ex- 
ecuted in good style, at the point where the handle joins the 
body. Little jugs, moulded bowls, mirrors, a libation bowl, 
and a ladle, all of silver, are among the larger objects in this 
metal brought to light in the tombs. The libation bowl is 
richly ornamented with repousse designs of lotus buds, and the 
handle of the ladle terminates in a beautifully wrought calf's 
head. Smaller objects in silver are little dishes, ointment 
stirrers, rings, and mountings for seals. 

Little glass has been discovered as yet, but the few pieces 
discovered are of unusual beauty, one of them being a complete 
"tear bottle" in figured glass of that early kind commonly 
known as Phoenician ; the others are only highly iridescent. 
Alabastra are frequent accompaniments to pottery good and 
bad. These exhibit a variety of shapes, but many of them are 
in fragments. 

Gold and gems were found in the least expected places, and 
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seldom in connection with good pottery, or with bronzes, ex- 
cepting mirrors. The earrings, large and small, the bracelet, 
the finger rings, and the necklaces of beads in many different 
designs, now all unstrung, are difficult to date, but are all of 
great interest and beauty. The resemblance between this 
jewellery found in Lydia and the well-known Etruscan jewellery 
is worthy of remark, and may have important historical signifi- 
cance. The seals are perhaps tlie most interesting objects 
found in the tombs, and, taken together, they form a collection 
of rare beauty and artistic value, to say nothing of their great 
value as antiquities. While a small number of these stones 
date from the Hellenistic period, and were drawn from Greek 
models, including one large seal bearing an intaglio of Athena 
and Hermes, set in a bracelet of gold, the majority are of the 
Greco-Persian period ; that is, were gems of Persian design, 
cut probably for Persian nobles, by Greek artists. Most of 
them are of chalcedony in conoid form, set in silver or in gold. 
One is a scaraboid of red carnelian, set in a gold ring. Bulls 
and lions, singly represented or in combat, kings, or gods, en- 
throned or fighting griffons, and harpies symmetrically arranged 
are among the designs depicted with exquisite technique on 
these seals. Gems of this sort can be dated within quite nar- 
row limits, and they may serve to give dates to objects found 
with them, though it may be argued that a seal found in one of 
our sieves might have escaped one or more clearings out of a 
tomb in ancient times when sieves were probably not employed. 
While the tombs on the lowest tiers were being excavated, 
some low, crude walls were encountered near the edge of a 
bluff rising steeply from the river. These walls seem to have 
been the foundations of houses, the upper parts of which were 
built of sun-baked bricks, with roofs and other details in terra- 
cotta tiles. A great quantity of large roof tiles was found, 
made of a fine quality of clay and very well baked. Some of 
the flat tiles and many of the imbrex tiles bore signs of simple 
painted decoration which had been burnt in like a glaze. Tiles 
for the eaves were turned up in a tall sima with water spouts 
at regular intervals. These simas were decorated with designs 
in relief, some in geometrical pattern, or in conventional de- 
signs of lotus, others with animal figures, — lions and horses, — 
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drawn in archaic manner and very well executed. All of the 
designs were colored in bright tints, and several of the speci- 
mens found still preserve their color. These colored tiles 
represent probably two or three centuries, and all are ancient, 
certainly older than the fourth century, and many may date 
from the sixth century or earlier. Thus far most of the tiles 
found are broken, but they promise well for the deeper excava- 
tions of the future. 

Thus rapidly sketched, this description of the excavations at 
the temple and at the tombs, and the hasty enumeration of 
objects found in the tombs, must serve as a general preliminary 
report for the season of 1911 at Sardes. A later number of 
this Journal will contain a more detailed report of the Greek 
inscriptions, prepared by Mr. Buckler and Dr. Robinson ; and, 
in another issue, Dr. Littman, of the University of Strassburg, 
will present the new Lydian inscription for the scrutiny of 
scholars. 

Howard Crosby Butler. 

Princeton University. 
September i 1911. 
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